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This publication focuses on diversity and presents a 
jral model of elementary school guidance programs that is 
ionsive to the need for diverse programs. Five elementary school 
lance programs are described. These were arbitrarily selected from 
nunities represented on the Advisory Committee on Elementary 
3 ol Guidance Services in Connecticut. The authors hope that these 
cograras will serve to saow how certain urban, suburban, and rural 
nunities have responded to the guidance needs of their children, 
general model presented grew out of a careful consideration of 
common threads running through these programs and from the 
ommendations of the advisory committee as to what might constitute 
odel program. The focus of this model is on the importance of 
ly identification and prevention of learning problems of all 
Idren. Of primary concern is the effective school placement of 
eptional children. (Author) 
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Preface 



In recent years, Connecticut has wit- 
nessed 3 Steady growth of elementary 
school guidance programs. In 1956-57, 
the full-time elementary school counselor 
equivalent stood at 20. During the 
1969-70 school year, 59 school systems 
employed 199 full or part-time guidance 
counselors at the elementary and/or 
middle school levels. Thirty -one were also 
qualified psychological examiners who 
carried the dual responsibility of bringing 
psychological services as well as coun- 
seling services to their schools. 

The need for elementary school guid- 
ance services was well-established in the 
mid-1950's. At that time, this need 
received considerable attention from 
Connecticut educators. In 1955, directors 
of guidance and/or pupil services, coun- 
selor educators, and State Department of 
Education consultants for guidance serv- 
ices issued a position paper, "How about 
the Elementary School Counselor?," 
which included the following concept of 
guidance: 

In the final analysis, the "guidance 
point of view" may be synonymous with 
other popular movements in education 
that attempt to place greater emphasis 
upon identifying pupil characteristics and 
meeting individual needs, ^n essence, it 
may be the "child centered" point of 
view which places the individual and the 
"leading out process" in focus. It may be 
the 'mental hygiene point of view' with 
its emphasis upon assisting the develop- 
ment of the well-integrated personality. It 
is a transla tion in to ac tio n of the 
principles of "psychology of individual 
differences" and "levels of challenge" 
with the implications they hold for the 
entire educational process. It is the 



"democratic point of view" in education 
with its concern for dignity and the 
worth of the individual and his individual- 
ity. In reality, it is all of these points of 
view and others which hold that the 
individual must he the chief basis o f 
concern and attention. Combined they 
recognize that children are different in 
every respect and must be "guided" in 
the light of this; that children have 
fundamental needs and that among these 
needs the persona! and social categories 
are of prime importance during the 
elementary school years. This point of 
view, whatever one may choose to call it, 
is re flee ted in th e sch ool wh en th e 
teacher teaches individuals as well as 
subject matter; when she is alert to the 
different learning rates among her pupils 
and adjusts accordingly; when she is 
sensitive to symp toms o f social and 
personal maladjustment and does some- 
thing con jtructive about them; when she 
is concerned with the total personality 
structure and developmen t of each 
individual boy and girl. 

The "guidance point of view," then, is 
inherent in modern education concepts 
and teaching practices. Ultimately, the 
phrase "guidance poin t of view in 
teaching" must give way to just "teach- 
ing" for if the art of teaching itself does 
not incorporate this point of view it will 
have little to distinguish, dignify, or 
commend it. 



In 1965, following an extension of the 
National Defense Education Act's Title 
V-A to the elementary school level, 
Connecticut established the position of 
consultant for elementary school guid- 
ance services. With the support of state 
consultative services and federal funding, 
a number of school systems proceeded to 
develop programs designed to meet their 
special needs. Concern with local priori- 
ties has resulted in a high degree of 
diversity among programs throughout the 
state. 

This publication focuses on diversity 
and presents a general model that is 
responsive to the need for diverse 
programs. No attempt has been made to 
attain a broad sampling, for such was not 
our original objective. 

The five programs described were 
arbitrarily selected from communities 
represented on the Advisory Committee 
on Elementary School Guidance Services 
in Connecticut. Hopefully, they will serve 
to show how certain urban, suburban, 
and rural communities have responded to 
the guidance needs of their children. 

The model presented grew out of a 
careful consideration of the common 
threads running through a variety of 
programs and from the recommendations 
of the advisory committee as to what 
might constitute a model program. The 
focus is on the importance of early 
identification and prevention of learning 
problems of all children. Of primary 
concern is the effective school placement 
of exceptional children. 

As with any guide toward successful 
structure, the model should not be 
viewed rigidly but as one more effort to 
develop an emerging program— a program 
which most certainly will be altered by 
the course of future elementary school 
needs. 



"Concern with individual differences 
among pupils requires that educators 
recognize the values of diversity and 
minimize the pressures toward a uniform- 
ity that destroys individual development. 
Only in this way can the potential of 
students be realized and only through 
individual development can society prog- 
ress, Although the school is an agent of 
social change, it is equally a preserver of 
society. Desirable social change emerges 
when the members of a society have a 
background of knowledge and an ability 
to think critically and creatively, using 
knowledge and understanding to make 
thought productive. A society is pre- 
served when its members are able to 
understand its values and to develop 
individual values which are consonant 
with the best purposes of that society. 
The schools are a major social agency 
through which these purposes can be 
achieved. ' 

Pupil Personnel Services— A Position 
Statement, National Association of 
Pupil Personnel Administrators, April, 
1969 
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Introduction 



Guidance is an Essential Component of 
Modern Education. 

''Human beings from an early age have 
more capacity for learning to face and to 
understand and to deal constructively 
with the realities of life than we have 
hitherto assumed in our psychological 
theories or in our educational practices 
we encourage the desire to learn 
about self and others and try to fill this 
desire by developing a program to 
promote wholesome understanding of self 
and others as a basic feature of the 
general education of all children 

Significant trends have developed with 
respect to psychological theories and 
educational practices. With the emergence 
of the behavioral sciences and their 
impact upon social welfare, child rearing 
and education, childhood experience is 
seen as having great import in deter- 
mining the course of one's life as an 
adult. A major thrust in this regard has 
been the evolution of developmental and 
preventive guidance practices in the 
elementary school. Recent events have 
brought the nation's attention to the 
waste of human resources and have led to 
a new urgency for vigorous implement 
tation of guidance services at the 
elementary school level. 

Currently, guidance is often seen as an 
enabling process with three distinct 
dimensions: 



2-To enable each child to develop 
satisfying human relationships necessary 
for effective learning and living. 

3_To enable each child to experience a 
feeling of success in subject matter 
achievement in terms of his potential. 

The search for an appropriate model 
geared to meet the unique needs of 
contemporary elementary schools should 
begin with a deep concern for these three 
dimensions of the enabling process. 



Guidance Services Are for All Children 

A model for an elementary guidance 
program must promote the integrity of 
the individual and foster the development 
of individuality as a positive force in the 
educational process. 

Children are individuals and differ in 
their individuality. Some of these differ- 
ences enhance functioning; some serve to 
impair functioning. Giftedness, talent 
potential and special abilities require 
I discovery, identification, stimulation, and 
opportunity for expression. Learning 
disabilities, emotional handicaps, and 
other educational problems are not 
modified without special education. 



1— To enable each child to discover in 
himself a person of dignity and worth. 



1 Jersild, Arthur T., presidential address 
to the American Psychcicgica! A«ocia- 
tion, 1960. 




Guidance Is Part of a Coordinated Team 
Effort 

The Implementation of a guidance 
model is the responsibility and concern of 
the entire school staff. A large number of 
communities in Connecticut arn invnivad 
in developing elementary gu dance and 
child development services. Many pat- 
terns for implementation have emerged, 
reflecting the multifaceted nature of 
guidance services and creating the need 
for coordination. Programs that emerge 
will be determined by the specific type of 
community, be it urban, rural, or 
suburban. 

Together, the instructional, adminis- 
trative, and guidance models must project 
an atmosphere of love, respect, and 
purpose. Teachers and parents play 
central roles in the nurturing of children. 
In giving its support, the school directs 
the efforts of a coordinated team of 
specially trained persons: counselors, 

psychologists, social workers, remedial 
teachers, physicians, and nurses. 

Thus, ail the resources of the school are 
brought to bear to assist children, 
parents, and teachers to make the most of 
a child's developmental experiences. 
Further, these resources should motivate 
a strong sense of inquiry through which a 
well integrated self will be properly 
nurtured. Finally, it is the classroom 
teachers who must play key guidance 
roles in the elementary school. 

In this regard the following questions 
should be asked by the school staff: 

1 —How does the teacher view and 

understand children? 

2— What is the teacher abSe and willing 

to do? 



The Focus Should Be on Child 

It is implicit that understanding and 
acceptance by others leads the child to 
accept himself and to move forward, to 
become self-directive and self-enhancing. 
Our ultimate goal should be the develop- 
ment of a flexible, honest, free, percep- 
tive, integrative, and creative self image 
for each child. The dynamic interaction 
between the teacher and the child must 
be the primary dimension of the model. 

"... education should make way for 
peak experiences ... raw, concrete, es- 
thetic experiences, especially of subjec- 
tive happenings inside oneself ... these 
exp>eriences are integrative, combining 
observation, insight and feeling, and 
helping to validate life learnings. They 
should be treated, not as peripheral, but 
as central to education . "2 

This publication is devoted to an 
examination and description of the 
specialized efforts of several Connecticut 
school systems to provide for elementary 
school children appropriate preventative 
and developmental guidance services. 

in addition, a skeletal model for 
elementary school guidance services is 
presented. It is hoped that persons 
concerned with the development of 
elementary school guidance programs will 
find the descriptions and the suggested 
model helpful as they initiate new 
programs or restructure those already 
established. 



'^Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming: A 
New Focus for Education, Association 
for Supervision and Cumiculum Devel- 
opment Yearbook, 1962, p. 224. 



Elementary Guidance Programs 
In Connecticut 

A Survey of Current Practices 



Mounting evidence points to a rapid 
increase in guidance and counseling 
services in the nation's elementary 
schools. A recent national survey by the 
U.S. Office of Education determined that 
almost 13,000-or one-fourth of the 
nation's elementary schools with enroll- 
ment over 100-were employing child 
development ^ on v iltants.^ 

In 1968, ^ effort was made by the 
advisory committee *o determine the 
nature of elementary guidance programs 
in Connecticut and further to determine 1 
the extent to which elementary guidance 
counselors were being used to implement 
the three basic functions of elementary 
guidance. The purpose of this section of 
this report is to summarize the findings of 
that survey. These findings are followed 
by a qualitative description of five 
programs. 

Survey Focus and Intent 

The main focus of this report is on 
elementary school guidance in its more 
limited sense. Nevertheless, results relat- 
ing to guidance services in a broader 
context— services involving personnel 
other than counselors— are included so 
that the major findings of the survey may 
be shared. 



1 Child development consultants, as 
defined In the survey, included coun- 
selors, school psychologists, and school 
social workers who spent at least an 
average of one day a week in any one of 
the schools included in the survey. 



It should be noted further that the 
advisory committee's survey was designed 
to reflect the current status of elementary 
guidance programs. Such reflection does 
not imply endorsement of the status quo. 
The last section of this report presents 
directions toward which program devel- 
opers might move in their attempt to 
design more effective guidance services. 



R^ponse 

Principals of 374 elementary schools 
out of approximately 900 (42 percent) 
responded to an advisory committee 
questionnaire. Of the 374 schools res- 
ponding, 176 (47 percent) responded 
affirmatively to the question, "Do you 
have an elementary school guidance 
program?" See Figure A, Page 8. 

Th ey a I so reported a va r i ety of 
professionals as being involved to widely 
divergent degrees, and often in overlap- 
ping relationships, in the implementation 
of the broad functions of elementary 
school guidance— counseling, coor- 
dinating, and consulting. See Figure B, 
Page 8, and Figures C and D, Page 9. 
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QBE3TIOWWA3BE 



Name of School 

Town/city 

1. Do you hay« an elementary school guidance program? 



Person Reporting 



Title or Poal^on 
/ / Tea 
n No 



2. Vfho aervea to implement ycur guidance aervlcea at the exenentary Isrel? 



CJ 


Teacher 


CJ 


Paychologlcal Examiner 


CJ 


Principal 


CJ 


School Nurse 


CJ 


School Social Worker 


CJ 


Counselor 


CD 


School Psychologlat 


CJ 


Other *• Please specify 



3» Vfhat elementaxy guidance functiona do you hare and who carrlea the reaponalblllty for their iiqilanantatloo? 
Identify by checking on the grid (1) the professional apedallst carzying responsibility and (2) apeolfle 
fuuictlon. More than one check may be api^prlate In a given column. 





■ecounaeling Func 


■tion 


C< 


»nsultatlv« 


Punctloi 


1 


Coordlns 


tlmJanctlgi 


PapLls 


Teachers 


Parents 


Parents 


Teachers 


Admin. 


Comnunlty 

Personnel 


In«*School 


With Ccamninlty 


Princlnal 




















Teacher 




















Elwn. Couneelor 




















Rnftlsl Worker 




















Perch. Examiner 




















Sch.- Pevcholodet 




















Nurse 




















Other (Soeclfy) 





























































'M^ounsellng la herein defined aa a process of Interaction in which an individual la given the opportunity to 
explore hla attitvidea aiid behavior to acquire Insight leading to more effective self direction. 



FIGURE A— /n 1968, this three-part questionnaire was mailed by the Advisory 
Committee on Elementary School Guidance Services in Connecticut to all principals of 
public elementary schools in the state, AH told, 374 principals— 42 percent of die 
total— responded to the survey. Of this number, 176— or 47 percent— reported that their 
schools had guidance programs. 



PgfLSnWMRT. 



Elementary Counselor 



School Social Worker 



Psychological Worker 



90 



121 



113 



86 



C0UW5EIIW5 HTPIIS 



YES 


NO 


1 

93$ 


7 


TES 


NO 


55$ 


45$ 


lES 


NO 


78$ 


\z2t 

1 


YES 


NO 


100$ 





r TEACHERS 


TES NO 


76$ 


2W 


TES NO 


50$ 


50$ 


TES NO 


66$ 


J4$ 


TES NO 


77% 


23$ 



ygQ!lSSEUW& PARENTS 



813 



19 $ 



NO lES 



’’NO 



70?£ 30$ 



73$ 



27$ 



NO YES 



98$ 



FIGURE B—This breakdown of survey responses sftows to what extent professional 
counselors, social workers, psychological personnel, and school nurses were involved in 
counseling pupils, teachers, and parents. In schools employing them, school nurses were 
reported to be the busiest "advisers" of all pupil personnel workers. 



IG 



ERIC 



8 



reRSOOTEL 

Elementary Ctnmsalor 90 



School Social Worker 121 



School Psychologist 113 





WITH COmUNITY 



YPLQ NO 



) 58$ 

1 


42$ 


IBS 




NO 


58$ 


42$ 


lES 




NO 


L2 


Sd$ 


lES 




NO 


56$ 


44$ 



FIGURE Another analysis of survey returns revealed that counselors in elementary 
schools were more frequently involved in coordinating guidance activities than were any 
of the other three classifications of pupil personnel professionals. The survey also reveal^ 
that principals did more coordinating of both in-schoo! and school -community activities 
than anyone else. 



PERSONKEL NUMm 

Elementary Counselor 90 



School Social Worker 121 



Psychological Worker 113 



Worse 86 



PARENT S^ 



COMRnLTATIVE FTWCTIOH. 

I I 

TEACHERS AIMDIISTRATQBS 




FIGURE D— Consultative services to parents, teachers, administrators, and local citizens 
require a high degree of expertise. This demanding function, the survey revealed, was 
performed more often by principals than by other professional staff members. Among 
pupa personnel workers, school nurses— in the 86 schools employing same— did more 
consultative work than did counselors, social workers, or psychological personnel. 
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Findings 

Principals indicated that, in general, 
counseling of children, consulting with 
teachers and parents, and coordinating 
inschoot and community activities, are 
overlapping functions and that principals, 
teachers, elementary counselors, school 
social workers, psychological personnel, 
and school nurses are alt engaged to some 
extent in guidance activities. 



Counseling Function 

In 176 schools specified as having 
guidance programs, principals reported: 

1— They and teachers are very frequent- 
ly involved in counseling pupils and 
parents. Seven out of ten principals were 
counseling pupils and parents. Teachers 
were counseling pupils in approximately 
seven out of ten cases and were 
counseling parents in six out of ten 
situations. 

2— All pupil personnel workers Included 
in the survey are involved to varying 
degrees in counseling pupils, teachers, and 
parents. 

a. School nurses counsel pupils and 
parents in nearly all schools employing 
nurses. 

b. Psychological personnel (psycho- 
logical examiners and school psycholog- 
ists) counsel pupils and parents In 
approximately eight out of ten schools 
employing such workers. 

c. School social workers counsel 
parents in approximately seven out of 
ten schools employing school social 
workers and counsel pupils in approx- 
imately six out of ten schools. 

d. Elementary counselors counsel 
pupils in approximately nine out of ten 
schools employing elementary school 
counselors and counsel parents in 
approximately eight out of ten schools. 



Coordinating Function 

In 176 elementary schools specified as 
having guidance programs, principals 
reported themselves most frequently 
involved in coordinating both in school 
and school-community guidance activi- 
ties. For various pupil personnel workers, 
the principals reported: 

1— Elementary counselors are most 
frequently involved in coordinating in 
school guidance activities. 

2— A similarity exists in the frequency 
with which school social workers, school 
nurses, and elementary school counselors 
are involved in coordinating school- 
community guidance functions. 

3— A high degree of involvement of 
school nurses exists in coordinating in 
school and school -community functions. 

Consultative Function 

In the same 176 elementary schools, 
principals reported the consultative func- 
tion of their guidance programs involves 
them more frequently than any other 
professional staff member. 

For various pupil personnel workers, 
the principals reported: 

1— School nurses are most often in- 
volved in the consulting function with 
parents. 

2— School nurses, psychological work- 
ers and elementary counselors consult 
most frequently with teachers. 

3— Psychological workers and nurses 
consult most frequently with administra- 
tors. 

4*— School nurses, counselors, and 
school social workers are actively in- 
volved in consulting with personnel 
outside the school. 
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Questions in Search of Answers 

1 - Since a wide variety of school 
personnel counsels pupils, how can it be 
determined who should develop such a 
relationship with a given student? 

2- Since principals report themselves as 
coordinating guidance activities what 
provisions are made to distinguish guid- 
ance from administrative services in the 
school? 

3_What d’;stinguishes the need for 
psychological workers and nurses to 
consult with administrators in almost 100 
percent of the responding schools, v/hen 
only four out of five elementary coun- 
selors serve In such a capacity? 

4 _V\/^^y don't pupil services as a whole 
provide a consultative service with com- 
munity personnel a higher percentage of 
time than the 57-69 percent reported? 

5— Is the reported counseling function 
with teachers a realistic function for pupil 
personnel workers, particularly when 
50-77 percent of the personnel are 
reported involved with this activity? 

6— Is the historic position of the nurse 
as the first pupil personnel worker in the 
elementary school the reason nurses are 
involved most frequently in the surveyed 
guidance functions? 

Related to the preceding are the 
following questions and conclusions 
growing out of the Research Conference 
on Elementary School Guidance conduct- 
ed at Southern State College, Magnolia, 
Arkansas, in 1965: 

1. What is the best administrative 
organizational plan for various sized 
school systems? A report from the 
Interprofessional Research Commission 
on Pupil Personnel Practices suggests the 
need to investigate certain organizational 
patterns: "Pupil personnel service pro- 
grams follow three basic patterns: spe- 



cialists responsible to a full-time director 
of pupil personnel services; specialists 
responsible to an assistant superintendent 
with responsibilities in addition to pupil 
services; and senior specialists who 
coordinate the work of their associates 
and report directly to the superintendent 
of schools. An evaluation of these 
differently organized pupil sei’vices pro- 
grams for comparable population areas is 
needed. At the present time, there is little 
research to indicate which patterns of 
organization are more effective." 

2. What is the most effective assign- 
ment pattern for school guidance person- 
nel? Recognizing the specific functions of 
the guidance personnel in a school setting 
— preventive, consultative, corrective, 
coordinative, ana developmental — it is 
important that assignment patterns be 
analyzed to determine whether certain 
functions are impaired or enhanced by 
the pattern used. Such patterns include: 
full-time versus part-time guidance re- 
sponsibilities, school-based personnel 
versus itinerant personnel serving more 
than one school versus centrally based 
personnel on call to schools, and 
assignments to perform specialized ser- 
vices such as evaluation and diagnosis, 
parent counseling, consultation, or other 
singular guidance activities. 

3, How can we obtain the optimum 
staffing pattern for the total school 
program? It is possible to establish 
extensive, sophisticated programs of spe- 
cial services at the expense of the regular 
instructional programs of a school. To 
utilize a disproportionate share of the 
personnel positions available in a school 
system for non-instructional functions 
could lead to the development of a 
program wherein overloaded, overtaxed, 
anxious teachers may create more pro- 
blems than even an extensive clinical 
program can resolve. To determine the 
proper deployment of professional staff, 
studies should be conducted to compare 
various staffing patterns utilizing uniform 
staff-pupil ratios. 
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IN SCHOOL OPERATION 



Bethany's elementary guidance program 
centers on the school— the pupils and 
staff. Right, a counselor conducts a group 
counseling session to resolve a conflict 
involving the children in the group. 
Informality is the keynote of such 
sessions. Resource persons from the 
community often participate. 

Below, counselor (right) confers with 
parents of child experiencing learning 
difficulties. 








Bethany 

A School-Oriented Program, in a Small Town 



By Franklin P. Plummer 



Background 

A formalized guidance program made 
its first appearance in Bethany during the 
1967-68 school year. Bethany is a small 
community. It has a single K-6 elemen- 
tary school with a pupil enrollment range 
of 565 to 620. 

There were, during the initial year of 
operation, 23 classroom teachers in the 
Bethany system. In addition to classroom 
teachers, the professional staff consisted 
of a superintendent-principal, a part-time 
speech therapist, a librarian, and a school 
nurse. Specialized pupil personnel services 
were non-existent prior to the employ- 
ment of a guidance counselor. 

Provisions for special services were 
debated by the board of education for 
some time before the adoption of a 
guidance program. As a direct result of 
these discussions, it was determined that 
a guidance program should be established 
in preference to a program of psychiatric 
social work or a school psychological 
program. 

The determining factors were that the 
guidance program, more than any other, 
is a school oriented program— a service to 
all pupils and staff, rather than to 
individual problem youngsters. In addi- 
tion, the community had indicated in 
many ways that it was not ready for 
school programs which might involve 
home visitations. 



Specific Duties and Responsibilities 

Individual Inventory Service. Proper 
maintenance and development of the 
individual inventory for each child comes 
under the supervision of the guidance 
director. The director is responsible for 
the organization of cumulative record 
materials into functional form and for the 
determination of items to be included. 
The organization of a valid record- 
keeping system for the school has 
involved consultation with the principal 
and a guidance committee consisting of 
staff members. 

Testing Program. The guidance director 
is responsible for the coordination, 
administration, and interpretation of the 
testing program. A w^H-ordered testing 
program has been initiated throughout 
the grades. Several types of tests are 
Included. Intelligence, personality, and 
achievement tests are given individually 
and only to those students for whom 
they seem specifically indicated. 

The guidance director, in conference 
with the principal, selects the time of the 
test administration and the method of 
scoring the tests. 

The interpretation of tests becomes the 
responsibility of the guidance director. 
He is available to the staff and to parents 
in order to interpret test results. The 
director also insures that test results are 
included and kept up-to-date in the 
student inventory files. 
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Information Service. The director, in 
conjunction with the librarian, acquires 
information needed by young people for 
the solution of individual problems that 
are not dealt with in any of the formal 
aspects of academic study. 

A social behavior file, though not 
labeled as such, helps provide for the 
fulfillment of these needs. Information 
comes from magazines, newspapers, 
books, films, filmstrips, and speakers. The 
material is made known to the staff, and 
assistance is given to the teachers in the 
use of the information. The director is 
also in charge of obtaining audiovisual 
aids for use in the classroom. 

Follow-Up Service. The follow-up 
service is a research undertaking by the 
guidance director which involves keeping 
in touch with graduates for several years 
after leaving school. This includes work- 
ing in close cooperation with the 
administration and guidance staff of 
Bethany Junior High School and Amity 
Regional High School. 

There are two fundamental purposes 
for the follow-up service. One is to find 
further opportunities for serving the 
student. The second is to determine the 
influence and value of the program as it 
relates to the improvement of the school. 

More specifically, the following aims 
are also included: 

1— To determine to what extent the 
school program meets the needs of the 
students according to their own evalua- 
tion. 

2— To determine if any improvements 
are needed in the testing program. 

S—To determine whether or not the 
curriculum shjuld be changed. 

4— To evaluate the overall atmosphere 
of the school. 



Use of Community Resources. It is the 
guidance director's function to utilize the 
resources of the community in the 
instruction and guidance of our students. 

Community resources include any indi- 
vidual or group available as a source of 
information or service. They also include 
field trips, special assemblies, donations 
of materials, and individual speakers for 
individual classrooms, when what the 
speaker has to offer pertains to the needs 
of the class and/or individual and as these 
needs relate to the guidance program. 

Group guidance. The group guidance 
program deals with problems common to 
elementary school youth rather than to 
individuals. 

The group guidance classr.s are usually 
conducted in an informal manner, allow- 
ing not only for group projects and group 
participation, but also for using outsiders 
as resource persons. Some areas of 
concern: student orientation, student 
personal adjustments, social information, 
study habits, and better understanding of 
human relations. 

Individual Counseling and Group Coun- 
seling. The individual counseling service 
offers direct assistance to the individual 
through face-to-face relationships and 
also works with, and through, the parents 
of the pupils. The group counseling 
service involves groups of six to eight 
children with similar problems which do 
not apply to a larger group as is the case 
in group guidance classes. Students are 
referred to the guidance counselor by 
homeroom teachers, the administration— 
at the request of pupils or parents. 

Referral Service. In general there are 
two types of referrals: (I) these in which 
referrals are made to the counselor, and 
(2) those in which the counselor makes 
outside referrals of students whose 
problems are beyond the scope of the 
counselor's competencies. 



Referrals come to the counselor from 
homeroom teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, physicians, and law enforcement 
officers. Test results are ^Iso used as a 
means of evaluating and determining 
which students are in need of assistance 
or special classes. 

Outside referrals include medical, 
psychiatric, clinical, and parent referral. 
The guidan-je directo’!' has made a careful 
survey of resources inside and outside the 
community to ascertain which resources 
are available to the school. Referrals are 
made with the administration's and 
parents' knowledge and consent. 

Orientation Program. The chief concern 
of the orientation program is with two 
periods in the educational program at 
Bethany Community School. One is the 
kindergarten period. The other is the 
period between elementary and junior 
high school. The work is carried out as 
group guidance except in the case of 
individual students entering school by 
transfe*^. 

A tour of the junior high Is conducted 
during the last month of school so that 
students can become familiar with phy- 
sical aspects of the school. Counselors 
and administrators from the junior high 
participate by giving talks to the sixth- 
graders at an assembly. In group guidance 
classes, discussions are held on junior high 
regulations, on course offerings, and on 
extracurricular activities. Parents also are 
invited to orientation programs. 



Parents with children about to enter 
kindergarten visit the kindergarten in the 
spring. The visit includes talks by the 
nurse, dental hygienist, kindergarten 
teachers, and the principal. The children 
are allowed to visit the classroom and 
participate in activities in order to 
become acquainted with the room and 
the activities of the group. During 
registration, the kindergarten teacher 
holds conferences with parents, and the 
children can acp3in be in the classroom 
before regular classes are held. 

AssistanctJ to Staff, Administration and 
Parents. The guidance director assists 
each teacher in making ability- 
achievement studies for the class and a 
sociometric study of each class. 

The director reviews with the teacher 
all of the student cumulative record 
folders, including health records and 
other pertinent materials. He helps the 
teacher plan for individual students, 
especially where there are needs for 
further challenge, for extending remedial 
work into the classroom, for coordinating 
the health program, for classroom help 
with personal-social adjustment, and for 
an approach to other problems which 
may develop. 

Guidance folders have been put on file. 
Information in the folders is made 
available to homeroom teachers if needed 
in solving student problems. 

The guidance director also assists in 
curriculum planning, the grouping of 
children, and, when necessary, in parent- 
teacher conferences. 



Personnel 

Our initial intention was to employ 
only one guidance counselor, but it 
became immediately necessary to expand 
our program to include a part-time {three 
hours per week) psychological examiner. 
The examiner is responsible to the 
guidance counselor. The counselor 
screens and approves requests for indi- 
vidual psychological examinations. The 
counselor and the examiner meet with 
parents and teachers to explain the results 
of the testing, to answer questions, and to 
recommend any necessary course of 
action. 

The guidance counselor has sole respon- 
sibility for all referrals, requests for 
further services, and/or necessary pro- 
gram modification. 

The first year, the counselor concen- 
trated on Individual counseling, improve- 
ment of permanent records, coordination 
of the group testing program, and 
assistance to staff, administration, and 
personnel. 

From the beginning, there was total 
agreement between the guidance coun- 
selor and the principal that all problems 
involving learning, attitudes, and social 
emotional d^^velopment of all pupils 
would be the immediate province of the 
guidance counselor. Discipline, per se, is 
the province and responsibility of the 
principal and not a part of the guidance 
counselor's role. The rationale is that 
children should feel free to come to the 
counselor without the fear that might 
exist if the counselor were the dis- 
ciplinarian. 

Staff meetings are held periodically and 
teachers are instructed on both methods 
and reasons for referral of pupils to the 
guidance counselor. 



Problems 

Problems in the Bethany Elementary 
School are the same as those found 
anywhere. Some relate to ineffectual use 
of standardized testing, improper record- 
ing and uii. ’^tion of permanent records, 
learning difficulties of individual pupils, 
coordination of the school program, and 
a greater need to impart to the 
professional staff a better understanding 
of pupil personnel problems. Also, there 
is a definite need for additional space 
with adequate privacy for counseling as 
well as space for pupils to browse and to 
work. 

Co mm u n i ty u nderstand i ng of these 
needs and the type of program desired is 
also a need that is being met through the 
use of newsletters to townspeople and by 
discussion at public meetings. 



Administrative and Organization 

No noticeable administrative problems 
marked the first year of operation. Some 
difficulty was experienced in getting 
teachers to utilize properly the services of 
the guidance counselors. It might be 
noted that the guidance counselor must 
be extremely discreet, especially in a 
small town. Children talk about teachers 
and parents with great abandonment and, 
in seme instances, it is necessary to seek 
consultation with a trained child psychi- 
atrist. In one instance, consultation was 
held with juvenile authorities. 

It is essential that definitive plans be 
made and that definite policies on the 
administration and organization of the 
guidance program be developed. These 
plans must set forth the roles of all 
professionals in the program. 
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Evaluation 

In evaluating the program, it is first 
necessary to admit that, as a new program 
with limited personnel, it was too 
ambitious. The major emphasis, as men- 
tioned, was on individual and small group 
counseling, referral services, the overall 
standardized testing program, and assis- 
tance to staff, administration, and par- 
ents. 

It also became obvious that more 
clerical assistance was needed. 

On the plus side, many problems which 
had been bothering the professional staff 
were recognized and remedial action was 
begun. 

Better grade placement of present and 
incoming students now takes place. 
Teachers are reinforced and supported 
regarding retention and promotion. Par- 
ents are happy with being able to confer 
with a person who is trained and who is 
concerned primarily with children. The 
board of education is better informed 
through more detailed and accurate 
reports concerning testing. 

The guidance department at Amity 
Regional Junior High School has cooper- 
ated in exchanging information which has 
resulted in better placement of Bethany 
pupils and hence better achievement by 
pupils. 

Study of test results, as well as 
consideration of the results of parent and 
pupil counsell'ig, has resulted in improve- 
ment in the school curriculum. 



All in all, the guidance program has 
become an integral and accepted part of 
the Bethany elementary school program. 

The administration and the board of 
education are still convinced that their 
original decision to begin special services 
with a guidance program was correct. The 
professional staff has concurred and has 
requested an expansion of the present 
program. 

Future of the Movement 

Bethany continues to expand. The 
construction of a second school on the 
same site will provide the area needed for 
special services. 

During 1969-70, the guidance director 
served as the head of a pupil personnel 
services team which evaluates pupils for 
special services. In addition, a psycholo- 
gist is available two days a week. Funds 
to provide consultation from a psychia- 
trist also have been budgeted. A full-time 
special education teacher, wKio works 
with youngsters in a resource room, has 
also been employed. 

Upon completion of the new building, 
two special rooms will be utilized for 
special classes. 

Plans call for these programs to be 
under the guidance director who will 
coordinate all special services. 

In addition, continued budgeting and 
long-term planning are resulting in acqui- 
sition of materials and program improve- 
ment. These should lead toward the 
attainment of the ten goals listed. 
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SPECiAL HELP FOR THOSE WHO NEED IT 

In Fairfield, elementary school counselors serve in dual 
capacity of counselor-examiner. Above, a counselor^ 
examiner (left) and a special education tutor counsel child 
needing kindly, expert help. New stress on special 
education for handicapped is placing heavy load on existing 
guidance staff. 



Left, youngster strives toward successful completion of a 
project in a relaxed setting, free of distraction. In the 
Fairfield elementary schools, play is recognized as a natural 
medium of self-expression. 




Fairfield 

Counselors Work as Members of Team 

By Myrna Frank Gould 



Background 

The increasing use of the services of 
guidance counselors in the elementary 
schools in Connecticut and in the nation 
is seen as a significant development in 
improving the effectiveness of education. 

A Science Research Associates report 
of the late 1950's observed that most 
youngsters who become social misfits 
have been unsuccessful and dissatisfied in 
school. It emphasized the need to 
approach this problem in early elemen- 
tary school. Other reports also point to 
the failure of many individuals to realize 
their potential primarily because of 
personality factors. These reports say the 
best opportunity for modification of 
basic patterns is in the early formative 
years. 



Purpose 

It is a well -recognized principle that 
there is a two-way relationship between 
personality factors and academic success 
in school. Stv^esses often interfere with 
optimum academic development. School 
difficulties often result in a loss of 
conf'dence which can damage or interfere 
with the development of vigorous emo- 
tional health in the child. 



When the child enters school with, or 
develops in school, various adjustment 
problems, these interfere with school 
achievement and satisfactory relation- 
ships. There is a vicious cycle effect. If 
the school does not concern itself with 
the development of personalities that are 
healthy and effective, it finds itself the 
instrument of negative effects on the 
child. 

The development of diagnostic and 
guidance techniques with young children 
has made it possible for the psychologic- 
ally trained elementary school counselor 
to make contributions to the total school 
program. The elementary school guidance 
counselor serves as an integral member of 
the faculty of the school in which he is 
working. 

Where needs are revealed, the counselor 
helps teachers to plan for each individual 
student concerning educational remedia- 
tion or tutorial services— whether as 
extension of services into the classroom 
or coordination with other school special- 
ists on speech, reading, ftealth reeds or 
personal-social adjustment. 

Personne:,: Job Description and Respon- 
sibilities 

Previously, each counselor was assigned 
to two schools. The goal is one counselor 
per elementary school with 500-600 
pupils enrolled. The elementary counselor 
shares with administt it >rs and teachers a 
responsibility for i. .a developmental- 
educational guidance of every pupil in the 
school. 



Educational Guidance 

—Total School 25% 

Personal— Social— School 

Guidance 50% 

Parent Counseling 15% 

Psychological Studies 10% 



The counselor assists the teacher in 
making an ability-achievement study 
through class record sheets each year. The 
counselor reviews cumulative record fol- 
ders and records of special services— i.e., 
speech or reading previously offered, 
especially where pupils are new to the 
school. 

Where special needs are identified and 
facts are lacking, guidance planning 
between teacher and counselor is de- 
scribed in writing to enable evaluation 
and follow-up activity. 

It seems that the greatest preventative 
opportunities are found in working with 
primary grade groups. In the upper 
grades, we observe the effect of modified 
behavior through peer-interaction and the 
opportunity to express one's feelings. 

Since play is the natural medium of 
self-expression, a variety of materials and 
activities is used in a half-hour period 
once a week in the guidance room. 

The counselor works directly with 
pupils in activity group guidance, using 
group counseling techniques, as well as in 
individual counseling. Through small- 
group peer interaction, children are 
helped to recognize, face, clarify, and 
resolve some of the problems that 
interfere with their success In school. 



Parents are notified by mail when 
children are referred to activity group 
guidance in a form-letter developed in the 
experimental program. They are invited 
to confer with the counselor and may 
refuse the program offered. 

From such parent-counselor confer- 
ences, a series of parent counseling 
sessions may be developed if indicated 
and desired by the parent. 

Psychological studies may be used in a 
limited number of cases when further 
exploration toward helping t^ child is 
indicated. As a result of these studies, 
additional services may be provided 
within the school setting— e.g., supple- 
mentary tutoring or special education 
classes— or parents may be referred to 
outside agencies and/or private profes- 
sional services as the studies suggest more 
than ordinary educational needs. 



Problems 

Fairfield's problems are similar to those 
felt on the larger scene and reflect the 
issue of change. We, too, are concerned 
with emphasis on child development as 
well as teaching preparation and expect 
more psychological training, since Fair- 
field counselors function in the dual 
capacity of counselor-examiner. 
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We regularly feel the need to review 
and redefine our role in order to work 
better with staff as members of the team. 
They want to know who we are, what we 
do, and what services we can be expected 
to provide. 

Mandates to provide special education 
pose additional problems. Varied pro- 
grams are being established to meet the 
needs of exceptional children— trainable- 
educable curriculum, socially and emo- 
tionally disturbed, perceptually hand- 
icapped, specific learning disabilities, etc. 

Counselors find it difficult to meet 
these increased demands in view of the 
large number of pupils assigned to them. 
Increased time seems essential in view of 
newer requests for a prescriptive pro- | 
graming focus on psychological referrals | 
to special education, plus a need for 
increased counseling contact with the 
families of pupils so referred. 

Debates involving the role and responsi- 
bility of the public school continue. They 
reflect many unresolved issues behind the 
guidance program. The function of 
guidance as articulating education by 
“enabling" children has not yet been 
uniformly accepted. The elementary 
counselor is defined as a member of a 
pupil personnel team which strives to 
prevent problems and to facilitate the 
learning of each child. But this is still a 
paper definition to some administrators 
and teachers. 



A booklet describing the Fairfield 
guidance program is being developed to 
provide more effective communication 
with the hope of promoting better 
understanding and acceptance of the 
program. 

Administrative and Organization Prob- 
lems Encountered— The administrator of 
each school is responsible for the 
implementation of the guidance program. 
The school principal should initiate 
supervisory activity where needed or 
appropriate. 

Consultant services are available for 
assistance in program development and 
improvement. The consultant for guid- 
ance and psychological services meets 
with and provides regular weekly consul- 
tation for each guidance counselor. And 
he arranges monthly meetings of the K-12 
staff. 

Administrative responsibility for the 
total program rests with the assistant 
superintendent. 

A supervisor of special education has 
been appointed who is responsible for 
programs for the exceptional child 
(Section 10-76 of General Statutes) and 
who supervises homebound instruction, 
tutorial programs, and special class 
(adjusted curriculum, perceptually hand- 
icapped, learning disabilities) assignments 
as necessary. 

Counselor— Examiners are expected to 
provide help in screening and testing as 
needed for school surveys and studies of 
individual pupils for the supervisor of 
sp>eciat education services— and in commu- 
nicating with the home and counseling of 
parents toward accepting special educa- 
tion. 
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Evaluation 

Broad policy planning and program 
evaluation are a function of the commit- 
tee on elementary guidance, consisting of 
principals, counselors, the consultant for 
guidance and psychological services, and 
the assistant superintendent. 

A teacher check list was prepared in the 
late 1950's to assess teacher responses to 
the then experimental elementary guid- 
ance program. Most teachers surveyed 
indicated growth and improved behavior. 
Few teachers indicated no change. 

The personal comments written by the 
teachers were more positive than the 
quantitative data derived from the check 
list. Teachers commented on lessened 
negative and destructive behavior and 
increased evidence of self-control and 
desirable group behavior. Improvement 
was also noted in academic areas and in 
peer relations. 

Internally, each school refers children 
to guidance as a team effort of counselor, 
teacher, and principal. A mid year evalua- 
tion of the current groups takes place 
with the result that the program is 
concluded for some pupils, while others 
are brought into it. 

After an in-depth study of our guidance 
program, the League of Women Voters 
contributed to the evaluation process 
with a written recommendation that 
Fairfield improve its communication with 
the town by preparing a booklet de- 
scribing our current guidance program. 



Future of the Movement 

The State Department of Education has 
pointed to the increased need for 
effective intervention during the elemen- 
tary school years. It notes the multitude 
of social problems: increased mobility, 
pressure for academic success regarding 
entrance to colleges, growing dropout 
rates, and delinquent behavior among the 
school-age population. 

Connecticut School Counselor Associa- 
tion publications quote the state educa- 
tion department's comparison of 1953-54 
when 48 elementary counselors were 
employed as contrasted with 109 coun- 
selors in 1967-68. 

CSCA has supported the view that the 
growth in the number of elementary 
counselors underscores an emerging a- 
wareness among school superintendents 
and boards of education that all elemen- 
tary school children are, at one time or 
another, faced with problems which are 
more intelligently resolved with the 
assistance of a competent counselor. 

As a result of its evaluation study, the 
Fairfield school system recommended 
that guidance services he provided for all 
elementary schools, with a pupil load 
ranging from 750 to 1000 pupils. 

It is hoped that staff will be increased 
so that there will be one elementary 
counselor for each school by the 
mid-1970's. To date, Fairfield has two of 
eight elementary counselors assigned to a 
single school. 

In view of state legislation requiring 
provision for exceptional children, it is 
hoped that additional psychologically 
trained personnel will be added to the 
school staff to meet additional needs. 
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Fairfield's Activity-Group Guidance Program 



Elementary school children who are 
less than comfortable and successful with 
respect to behavior appropriate for their 
age, to peer relationships, and to 
academic achievement as compared with 
ability, are candidates for guidance in 
activity groups. Guidance at the elemen- 
tary level attempts to promote overall 
educational success through the process 
of non-directive counseling and peer- 
group interaction. 

Teachers play a critical role in observ- 
ing and identifying those children about 
whom they are concerned or about whom 
they would like to raise questions. 
Although guidance referrals usually origi- 
nate with the teacher, they may also be 
the result of parent, administrator and 
counselor participation. 

Guidance asks of each classroom 
teacher: Who are your quiet, too shy 
children? Which children seem aggressive 
on the playground in their play? Is that 
bright pupil under pressure '"to produce" 
or "get grades"? How comfortable is the 
child with limited academic skill? Is there 
someone who seems to need more than 
regular classroom attention? 

The counselor meets with each teacher 
in early fall and in the spring to discuss 
the class, to raise questions such as those 
above, and to pursue areas of interest and 
concern about the pupils. 

Those children for whom the activity- 
group guidance program is potentially 
profitable are recommended as candidates 
for the program. 



Parents are notified by letter or 
telephone of the school's desire to 
include a child in the program and are 
invited to confer with the school 
counselor. Parents may elect to refuse 
this service, however. 

The children meet in the guidance 
room in small grade-level groups of two 
to five pupils. The playroom setting 
enables children to choose from a variety 
of materials such as toys and games. This 
setting lets children gain experiences and 
opportunities for expression needed in 
their development— for example, taking 
turns, paying attention, establishing con- 
trols, communicating with peers, and 
experiencing success. 

In a few cases it becomes apparent that 
more than routine guidance is necessary. 
After a team conference, a psychological 
study may be recommended if a more 
thorough description of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the child is required . 

The completed study is reviewed with 
the consultant for psychological services 
before any new plans are put forward by 
the school. Such a study may be the basis 
of a referral for supplementary tutoring, 
special education, and/or outside clinical 
or other professional help. All referrals 
require communication and cooperative 
planning with the home. 
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PERSONALIZED APPROACH 



Hartford recognizes need for guid- 
ance services during the early years, 
especially for the disadvantaged. 
Photos show wide variety of tech- 
niques and activities used to pro- 
mote positive child growth and 
development in elementary schools 
of stare's largest ci ty. 




Hartford 

Aims Toward K-12 Program for AH Children 



By Joseph W. Constantine 



Background 

The Hartford school system has for 
many years recognized the need for 
school counselors, particularly in grades 7 
through 12. However, only within the 
past several years has the need for a 
preventive and developmental type of 
guidance program in the early school 
years received some recognition. 

Based on the demonstrated need of all 
children, particularly disadvantaged child- 
ren. for effective guidance at an earlier 
level than junior or senior high school, 
the board of education assumed the 
financial obligation for a K-6 guidance 
program at one of its schools located in 
the heart of a poverty stricken area. 

In the last three years, experimental 
programs have been developed in two 
additional schools. It is our intention to 
determine the effectiveness of setting up 
these programs in other schools. As needs 
are identified, requests will be made for 
expansion of what will ultimately become 
an integrated and continuous K“12 
guidance program. 



Purpose 

The purpose of an elementary guidance 
program is to provide both developmental 
and corrective services that promote 
positive child growth and development. 



Often the problems and difficulties 
which youngsters encounter in grades 
7-12 can be identified in the elementary 
grades. However, because of staff limita- 
tions, many of these advance warnings go 
unnoticed and untreated. 

There are also youngsters who have no 
apparent difficulties but who are not 
benefiting as much as they should from 
school experience. ^y^Jny high school 
students, as well as adults, are not leading 
lives as productive or as satisfying as they 
might be because they did not have 
opportunities to realize their full poten- 
tial. 

The elementary guidance program pro- 
vides a resource person— the elementary 
school counselor— who can help teachers 
understand the subtleties of an individual 
child's behavior and who can further help 
the teacher provide that child with a 
personalized educational program in the 
hopes of promoting his growth in a 
positive manner. 

The major emphasis in grades K-3 is 
working with parents and teachers in 
helping them to understand children, 
expecially in assisting children to func- 
tion at educational and social levels 
commensurate with their levels of ma- 
turity. 



Early identification of ability and 
current achievement levels is helping 
teachers to prepare material at the child's 
educational level. Interpreting to parents 
the results of tests and suggested ways of 
helping their children is most helpful to 
all concerned. 

During grades 4-6, the counselor begins 
to do more individual work with pupils, 
again emphasizing the preventative ap- 
proach, but at the same time recognizing 
areas in which pupils need remedial help. 
A continuance of the parent program 
initiated in the earlier grades is impera- 
I tive, particularly in those cases where 
problems are indicated. 

The elementary guidance program helps 
provide a consistent and developmental 
program of pupil personnel services at the 
K-6 level. To be sure, pupil personnel 
services were available at the elementary 
level prior to the arrival of the elementary 
counselor. But they were sometimes on 
an incidental basis. 

The elementary counselor helps coor- 
dinate the availability of all pupil 
personnel services. He also provides his 
own expertise in counseling and child 
development. 

A cooperative team approach is essen- 
tial and requires the best efforts of the 
counselor in seeking out services needed 
by pupils. Early meetings with the school 
nurse, social worker, psychological exam- 
iner, reading consultant, and speech and 
hear i ng th er api sts I ead to a h ea Ith y 
environment within which all can operate 
effectively for the benefit of pupils. 
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It should be kept in mind at all times 
that each of the specialists offers to all 
pupils suggestions for preventing prob- 
lems and for obtaining remedial help. Use 
of the skills of each specialist is leading to 
great rewards for pupils. 



Specific Duties and Responsibilities 

The counselor remains familiar with 
pupil needs through individual and group 
contacts, cumulative records, observation, 
and consultation. He makes use of this 
information in assessing pupil appoint- 
ments, aptutudes, and interests, and in 
working with pupils and parents in regard 
to future planning. 

He consults with teachers in relation to 
individual children and makes use of 
teacher observations in his work with 
individual youngsters. He also helps to 
interpret significant data to teachers in 
trying to meet pupil needs. 

He works with staff members in 
developing plans and programs to prevent 
learning problems and maladjustments. 
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He uses group guidance and counseling 
techniques where appropriate to achieve 
efficiency in dealing with problems 
common to different age groups. 

He aids in the process of identification 
of special problems requiring the help of 
special service personnel, including the 
school social worker, psychologist, atten- 
dance worker, home instruction coordina- 
tor, teachers of classes for the physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded, and 
speech and iiearing and reading special- 
ists. He is familiar with the process of 
referral to these special services. 

He participates in group conferences 
involving administrative and special ser- 
vices. He may be assigned to coordinate 
these group conferences. In this process 
the emphasis should be placed on a team 
approach. 

He interprets pupil data to parents and 
seeks to enlist the cooperation of parents 
in making realistic plans. 

He keeps confidential records of 
contacts with pupils and parents to 
provide an ongoing history of specific 
work done with children. 

He keeps a monthly record of his work 
so that it can be reviewed periodically in 
order to make decisions concerning 
future development of the guidance 
program. 

He aids in articulation between his 
school and the schools to which his pupilr 
will eventually transfer. 

He defines and conducts research 
projects aimed at evaluating and improv- 
ing existing programs and showing the 
need for the initiation of new programs. 

He keeps the principal informed of all 
activities initiated by the counselor. 



Problems 

Acceptance of the counselor by the 
v^lementary school faculty. There was 
some initial resistance to the elementary 
counselor on the part of teachers. It took 
approximately two years to overcome 
this resistance. Counselors reported the 
third year as undoubtedly the best year 
of the program. They then were seen as 
part of the faculty and were generally 
well accepted by the staff. 

To overcome the early resistance, 
counselors ,iad to make themselves 
indispensable to the elementary teachers. 
Counselors made a concentrated effort to 
be of whatever assistance they could to 
teachers and to keep teachers informed as 
to what the guidance program was trying 
to accomplish. 

Priority of assigned responsibilities. 
Elementary counselors find that they 
spend most of their time working directly 
with children or as a consultant to 
teachers, other specialists, or parents. 

The counselor's dilemma is determining 
which takes precedence— working with 
the children directly or functioning 
primarily as a consultant. It was finally 
decided the answer depends on the 
number of children the elementary 
counselor is expected to serve and the 
grade level at which he serves them. 

An elementary counselor responsible 
for 800 children spends more time in a 
consultant role, whereas an elementary 
counselor responsible for 350 children 
can spend more time working directly 
with youngsters. Also, at grades K-3, the 
counselor is more of a consultant to 
teachers, parents, and specialists, whereas 
at grades 4-6 he does more individual 
work wherever numbers permit. 

No administration and organizational 
problems of any significance were 
, encountered. 



Evaluation 

Evaluation to date is based on what 
counselors are doing and what they are 
accomplishing as opposed to a statistical 
analysis of pass-fail data, dropout rates, 
grade distribution, and attitudinal 
changes. Eventually we hope to be able to 
do an evaluation based on both types of 
data. 



Major Accomplishments 

Here are excerpts from the 1967-68 
annual guidance report submitted to the 
assistant superintendent of pupil person- 
nel services: 

Three counselors provided services in 
three elementary schools. Two of them 
provided services for grades K-6 and one 
provided services for fifth and sixth 
grades. 

Besides counseling children and acting 
as resource persons for the classroom 
teachers, the three counselors were 
involved as chairmen of the school 
cultural committee. They were respon- 
sible for the screening and selection of 
the school's cultural programs, organizing 
^ arent study groups, serving on the 
school's pupil appraisal team, and ini- 
tiating and maintaining positive school 
and community relationships through 
home contacts and attendance at com- 
munity meetings. 



Further, they aided in the placing of 
students new to the school and of those 
going on to the next grade and in 
interpreting tests to teachers, parents, and 
students, in short, the three elementary 
counselors provided a continuous and 
somewhat uniform application of pupil 
personnel services for all their counselees. 
Previously, services were available only to 
the students at the secondary level. 

It should be noted that the three 
elementary counselors were responsible 
for identifying students for several 
programs. In most of the programs, 
recommendations had to be written so 
that students could participate. 



Here are figures on programs and other 
counselor activities: 



Program 

A 


Barnard-Brown 
... 22 .... 


Arsenal 
. . 22 


Clark 


D 1 1^ KAiicaiiwi ... 


. . . 4 .... 


. . . 6 




D. (.^niioren s iviuacum 


. . . 8 .... 


. . . 17 




O. tiemeniary rriilL.ipala rii.^yiaiii 

n immor ^rhnnl Art Scholarshio . . . . 


. . . 2 






L/ , ouiiiiiiwr L wwi 1 icii 1 1 1 * • • • 

C Moif-iKKrkrKrknrl Ymith Corns 




. . . 8 




t. iveignDoriujLHj • wuui pa 




... 65 




G. Catholic High School Summer Program 

H. Westminster and Ethel Walker Programs 




. . . 15 


6 




. . . 16 


5 

. 5 



J. St. Michael's Tutorial Program 

K. Summer Camp Scholarships 



Summary of Elementary Counselors Activities 



Type of Meeting 



Number Held 



1. Individual Counseling Sessions 

2. Group Counseling Sessions 

3. Home Visitations 

4. Case Conference— Involving two or more of the following: parents, 

teachers, social workers, principals, vice-principals 

5. Individual Parent Conferences 

6. Individual Teacher Conferences 

7. Business and Industry Meetings 

8. Community Meetings— Outside the School 

9. Guidance Assemblies 

10. Group Guidance Classes 



819 

60 

104 

236 

252 

616 

1 

17 

34 

58 



Future of the Movement 

The position of elementary guidance 
counselor in the Hartford Public Schools 
has definitely been established and is well 
accepted in those schools where it is part 
of the educational program. However, to 
hope for a fully developed elementary 
guidance program in the next year is 
somewhat unrealistic. Problems of fund- 
ing and personnel have to be resolved. 

Funds from NDEA should help finance 




an elementary guidance progi^am for the 
first three years. Some work has to be 
done by the institutions of higher 
education to develop programs leading to 
certification as an elementary school 
counselor. 

In summary, it is felt that, if we are to 
meet the needs of Hartford youngsters, 
we have to continue to develop our 
guidance services both on a corrective and 
developmental basis until we are able to 
provide a guidance program for all K-12 
children. 
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PERSON’TO’PERSON PROGRAM 

Chief aim of New Milford's elementary guidance 
program is to help each child develop his full 
potential. Pictured below are typical scenes in the 
person-to-person program. Top, principal (left) and 
guidance specialists hold conference. Bottom, coun- 
selor leads conversation development session with 
second and third graders. 






New Milford 

Heart of the Program Is Counseling 



By Stanley J. Setear 



Background 

There is little argument about the need 
for elementary school guidance. The need 
has been present ever since the commun- 
ity accepted the goal of increasing the 
scope and effectiveness of the educational 
program. 

To increase effective teaching in our 
elementary schools, we need accurate 
knowledge about the learner. This In- 
cludes his potential, his interests, and his 
ambitions. The learner needs a better 
understanding of himself to improve his 
sense of self-direction. 

Elementary counselors became a reality 
in New Milford in September 1965. They 
joined forces with members of school 
staffs to develop a working relationship 
appropriately organized to facilitate the 
successful development of all students. 



•V . 



Purpose 

With the growth of our school popula- 
tion and proposed building programs, 
critical attention has been focused on the 
need for special help for teachers, as well 
as for children, in child guidance and 
counseling. 

Society all around us gives sufficient 
evidence of the need for guidance in 
personal, social, educational, and voca- 
tional areas. It is during the early school 
years that basic attitudes toward learning, 
school, self, and authority develop. It is 
then that prevention of serious problems 
of an educational, emotional, and social 
nature may most easily be achieved. 

Child guidance in the elementary 
school is, simply, a process of helping 
each child to discover and develop his 
potentials to the fullest. The main 
purpose of such services is to help make 
sure that every pupil, whether normal or 
deviant, obtains the maximum opportun- 
ity for a successful living experience. 

The heart of the guidance program is its 
counseling services, the person-to-person 
aspect. Counseling is that part of the 
guidance program intended to offer a 
specialist's assistance to another person in 
increasing the latter's understanding and 
ability to resolve his problems. 

There are many characteristics of the 
elementary school which make it a 
favorable beginning place for guidance in 
our total educational picture. Guidance 
for young children can be preventative as 
well as remedial in its approach. 
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The younger the human being, the 
more effective and lasting will be any 
effort to help him with his problems. It 
has been stated that the influence that 
may be executed on a five-year-old in one 
hour's time takes tens, hundreds, or even 
thousands of hours at age 18. 

The remedial function of guidance 
programs received the greatest emphasis 
in elementary schools, although it is 
considered by most authorities to be the 
least effective of the functions. It is 
important, therefore, for teachers, coun- 
selors, parents and administrators work- 
ing in a program of guidance to know and 
understand the developmental patterns of 
children, so that we are able to 
distinguish short term upheavals in 
behavior as part of the regular growing 
process, or as warning signals that 
something is really wrong. 

If our guidance programs are to be 
effective, they must be based on the 
premise that human beings need help— 
that all persons, regardless of age, have 
certain basic needs that must and will be 
met. How they are met will depend on 
the guidance a person or pupil provides 
for himself, or on that which is provided 
for him by someone else. 

Young children, understandably, are 
often too immature to recognize and 
isolate their problems, much less solve 
them without the aid of adults. Situations 
occur in children's lives when it becomes 
necessary to seek aid in order to make 
wise decisions. A child can find this aid in 
school if an effective guidance program is 
available. 

Consequently, a good guidance pro- 
gram must be concerned primarily with 
the outlooks, insights, attitudes, appreci- 
ations, and behavior of pupils in their 
process of growth and development. We 
must seek to assist individuals and groups 
in choosing a line of action, a method of 
procedure, and a goal. 



The elementary school counselor, 
within the framework of his ability and 
experience, is responsible for carrying out 
ali pupil personnel services for the boys 
and girls In grades 1-8. 

Specific services performed by the 
counselor, whose approach to this job is a 
preventive, developmental program of 
guidance for all children working under 
the immediate supervision of the princi- 
pal, include: 



Work with Children 

1— Appraising Students. Developing and 
administering a well-integrated program 
of evaluation. 

Studying and interpreting individual dif- 
ferences of students. 

Assisting students to clarify their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Making available corrective services for 
children with problems that are within 
the scope of training, experiences, and 
time of counselor. 
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2— Counseling. Counseling on group 
and individual basis with students, par- 
ents, and teachers. Identifying students 
with special learning problems and 
providing needed counseling. 

Coordinating referral services through the 
appropriate channels for the benefit of 
pupils needing more specialized help. 

3— Scheduling and Planning. Assisting 
with scheduling of students when select- 
ive planning and placement is appropri- 
ate. Consulting with teachers and admin- 
istrators as they consider individual 
differences in determining curriculum 
offerings, organizational plans, and 
special groupings. Interpreting curriculum 
to pupils, parents, and the community. 



Work with Teachers 

The counselor assists the teacher in: 

1— Meeting the educational, personal, 
and social needs of all pupils. 

2— Sensitizing them to the needs of all 
children for affection, security, and 
self-worth. 

3— Developing resource materials and 
community resources for his use in the 
area of child development, vocational, 
and educational guidance. 

4— Working with other teachers and 
administrators in providing inservice 
training for staff in these guidance areas. 

5— Interpreting and using test results. . 

6— Increasing his skill in identifying 
students for appropriate referral. 

7— Conducting and cooperating in re- 
search studies in such areas as testing, 
follow-up, and pupil evaluation. 



Work with Parents 

The counselor assists the parent in: 

1 — Bettering adjustment of their child- 
ren to school. 

2— Developing workshops for parents. 

3— Making digests of appropriate litera- 
ture for parents to read and study. 

4— Helping parents to understand the 
normal developmental pattern of child- 
ren. 

5— Understanding the nature and pur- 
pose of the guidance program. 

6— Scheduling individual conferences 
on the progress and problems of the 
child, and in making more understand- 
able, and easier to accept, referrals for 
special care. 

Other Duties 

The elementary school guidance coun- 
selor is not concerned with administering 
disciplinary punishments to pupils. He 
performs the functions of a faculty 
member in the norrrai course of a school 
day in maintaining respectful and cooper- 
ative behavior in the halls, on school 
grounds, and wherever pupils may be. But 
teachers do not send discipline problems 
to him for punishment. 
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Instead, potential problem children are 
identified, whenever possible, before 
trouble occurs. Cases are discussed by the 
teacher and the counselor with preven- 
tion in mind. When a serious disciplinary 
breach does occur, the teacher follows 
established regulations in seeking assis- 
tance from the principal. 

If disciplinary action is required, the 
principal may want the counselor to 
confer with the child and his parents later 
to discuss the situation in order to 
prevent further occurrences. 



remedial work into the classroom, for 
coordinating with the health program, for 
classroom help on personal-social adjust- 
ment, and for an approach to other 
problems which may be revealed. 

These plans are put into writing on a 
guidance planning sheet for those individ- 
ual students in need of special guidance 
piamiing. Evaluation of progress, with 
written comments and statements of 
further planning, is made from time to 
time as needed, and systematically near 
the end of the school year. 



The elementary school counselor as- 
sumes some responsibility in attendance 
services. A primary objective of these 
services is to insure regular attendance of 
pupils who should be in school. A second 
concern is to see that all pupils who are 
unable to participate in the regular school 
program because of mental, physical, or 
emotional handicaps are properly ex- 
empted and that they participate in 
educational programs appropriate to their 
needs. 
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The elementary school counselor makes 
home visits when necessary' ‘in the 
performance of his duties. 

He cooperates with all schools in an 
effort to provide a smooth movement of 
pupils from one school to another. 

In terms of specific operational plan- 
ning in the area of educational guidance 
early in the year, the guidance counsolo, 
assists each teacher in making a study of 
the guidance needs of individual pupils. 

The guidance counselor reviews with 
the teacher the student cumulative record 
folders, including health records, and the 
records of reading and speech remedia- 
tion. The guidance counselor then helps 
the teacher plan for individual students, 
especially where theie are needs for 
further challenge, for the slow, average, 
and above-average child, for extending 




Problems 

Determining the effectiveness of guid- 
ance services at the elementary level. 
Evaluation is carried out for many 
reasons. They vary from the harsh reality 
that we evaluate because vje are told we 
must, to the wholesome realization that 
evaluation is an important part of the 
process of education. 

A good evaluation can help Improve 
our work in several important ways. Our 
forward-looking school system has repeat- 
edly attempted to build sound evalua- 
tions into all of our school plans and 
educational programs. This objective is 
still strongly encouraged, as this prelim- 
inary approach to evaluating guidance 
attests. 

We sincerely hope this evaluation will 
uncover valuable information for our own 
use. We believe this is the main criterion 
to look at when we are trying to decide 
what we are attempting to do. Since we 
are all working on different levels, the 
people who are going to benefit from this 
endeavor are the other counselors you 
work with and yourselves. 

Preparation of Elementary Counselors. 
It Is difficult to realistically and objec- 
tively suggest training content until the 
position itself emerges in a clearcut 
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manner and until the functions of the 
worker become more clearly defined. 

The Role of the Counselor— Distri- 
bution of Time. Our purpose was to use 
the counselor as a facilitative agent in a 
school assigned to work with all pupils. 
However, as this guidance role concept 
was introduced into the schools and in 
order to communicate helpfulness and 
facilitation to teachers, it was found that 
the counselor was spending a higher 
percentage of time working with individ- 
uals who had special needs and who 
needed to be referred to other specialists. 

Care should be used to make certain 
that the proposed role of the counselor is 
implemented. 

Informing Parents About Counseling. It 
helps if parents understand that guidance 
is not "nosiness" but a very special kind 
of caring on the part of the school in 
behalf of their youngsters. 



Future of the Tw^ovement 

Elementary school guidance is emerging 
as a unique guidance function. It is 
rapidly becoming recognized as a needed 
basic school service. 

A general lack of research and exper- 
ience in programs in operation tends to 
leave the development of elementary 
guidance programs unrestricted as to 
approaches being used. 

Programs in elementary school guid- 
ance will surely be developed and 
identified in the next few years. If the 
public schools wish to influence these 
programs, it will be necessary to begin 
studying and planning for local programs 
and to design long-range studies to 
evaluate their effectiveness. 
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SERVES ALL PUPILS 

Ridgefield now has a full-time counselor 
in each of its six elementary schools. 
Each works directly with children in 
cooperation with the school principal, 
teachers, and other pupil per sonnet 
specialists. 

Above, counselor (standing) confers with 
teachers in elementary school. Left, same 
counselor takes notes on pupil behavior 
in a classroom at the request of the 
teacher. 



Ridgefield 

Guidance Services Are Continuous 



By Muriel E. Haitsch 



^kground 

rhe position of elementary counselor 
5 established in Ridgefield in Septem- 
1961 and made responsible for 
dance in the tvA/o elementary schools in 
\ town. Previously, the school psycho- 
list had served the entire system, 
idergarten through grade 12. He 
itinued to provide psychological ser- 
es and to serve as department head . 

rhereafter, with the opening of each 
N elementary school, an elementary 
jnselor was added. By 1964-65, the 
ncept of e lem entary-counselor- 
/chological examiner was accepted by 
5 Ridgefield board of education. Each 
jnselor was trained and certified to 
iction in both areas. At the beginning 
the 1967-68 school year, each of the 
jr schools had its own counselor- 
aminer. 



rpose 

The philosophy of guidance holds that 
idance services should be continuous, 
ginning when the child enters kinder- 
rten and following him until he 
rnpletes grade 12. 



Guidance in the elementary school 
assists all pupils directly and indirectly 
through their teachers and parents in 
making the maximum use of their 
abilities for their o\nc. development and 
for the good of society. It emphasizes the 
early recognition of intellectual, emo- 
tional, and physical strength and weak- 
ness. It encourages the development of 
talents, helps prevent conditions which 
interfere with learning, and facilitates the 
early use of available resources to meet 
the needs of children. 

Efforts then are directed towards 
prevention of learning problems, assess- 
ment of academic strengths and weak- 
nesses, and remediation of specific 
learning difficulties. Such measures re- 
quire active participation by teachers, 
school administrators, and parents. 

Not only does the elementary school 
guidance program help children who have 
minor and temporary troubles— and that 
means every child at one time or 
another— but it also influences activities 
which affect every child. The concept of 
one counselor-examiner per building 
permits not only early identification but 
also programing and follow-up on a 
consistent basis. Such identification, 
intervention and follow-up are essential in 
giving truly effective service to all 
children. Thus, the counselor-examiner, 
as a member of the staff in each 
elementary school, consults with pupils, 
teachers, and parents. He works with the 
principal in coordinating the special 
services so as to provide the most 
effective educational program for each 
I child. 
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specific Dutief;> 

The counselor-examiner is well inte- 
grated into the whole school program and 
is actively engaged in working with 
children, teachers, ririncipals, and parents, 
giving them direct services with problems 
and concerns. In addition, certain specific 
responsibilities have been established. 

The careful placement of children in 
the appropriate class can often prevent 
them from experiencing academic and 
other problems. The counselor-examiner 
is responsible for the review of records 
and the testing of each new child before 
placement within a grade level. Confer- 
ences are then held with the teacher and 
the parents to further their understanding 
and to gain their cooperation. 

Equal consideration is given to the 
placement of children already in the 
system. This includes setting up classes 
for each new school year, as well as 
possible retentions and changes in group- 
ing within a grade level during the school 
year. In each situation, the counselor- 
examiner reviews all records, provides 
individual testing if needed, and discusses 
pertinent information with teachers and 
the principal before any decisions are 
made. Parents are also involved as well as 
the receiving teacher so that needed 
cooperation to best help the child will be 
provided. In this way, a group decision is 
made that will help each child progress 
toward optimal development in the most 
appropriate school environment. 



The counselor-examiner is responsible 
for carrying out the system wide testing 
program within his building. He provides 
essential materials and provides teachers 
with the necessary orientation in the 
administrating and recording of tests. 
More important, however, is the evalua- 
tion and interpretation of test results for 
the teachers. This includes not only 
system, school, and class performance, 
but the use of item analysis in meeting 
class and individual needs. The coun- 
selor-examiner also assumes responsibility 
for all test make ups, as well as retesting 
for the evaluation of pupil progress. 
Frequently. the counselor-examiner 
meets with parents to further their 
understandirg and interpretation of test 
results. 

The counselor-examiner is continually 
involved in consultative services to pupils, 
teachers, principals, parents, and other 
professionals within the school system 
and community. Such effort is on an 
individual or a group basis. And it is 
always pointed toward helping further 
the understanding and interpretation of 
behavior characteristics and develop- 
mental patterns of children. While the 
emphasis is often on an individual child, 
the principal often uses the counselor- 
examiner as part of his general in service 
teacher training program. In addition, 
teachers frequently consult with the 
counselor-examiner on their own to gain 
further Information and understanding 
regarding children with special learning or 
emotional problems. This easy free flow 
of communication between professionals 
involved with children has done much to 
increase the effectiveness of the elemen- 
tary guidance program in this system. 



The counselor-examiner is taking an 
active part in the early identification and 
prevention of learning disabilities, with 
special emphasis on children at the 
kindergarten and first-grade level. The 
counselor-examiner and the principal 
orient teachers to programs of training 
for children with potential learning 
disabilities and work to adapt kinder- 
garten and primary programs to better 
meet specific needs of certain children. 
Individual evaluations are provided for 
children who appear to have serious or 
continuing learning problems. The coun- 
selor-examiner also assists in providing 
parents with information regarding such 
problems. 

The counselor-examiner, too, helps to 
identify older children who require 
special education. He places special 
emphasis on perceptual problems. This 
year, the counselor-examiners from each 
building, working coop>eratively with 
principals, have established identification 
criteria, including physical and develop- 
mental background, social history, and 
individual test results. Parents, teacher, 
school nurse, social worker, medical 
doctor— all are involved in obtaining this 
information. A school personnel team 
then helps to establish the needs and best 
placement of the child. This may include 
a class for the mentally retarded, a regular 
class with special help— i.e., speech, 
reading help— or placement in the class 
for children with learning disabilities. 



As this latter program of identification 
and placement is new in the Ridgefield 
school system, the counselor-examiners 
have worked with principals in organizing 
and receiving materials for the class, 
orienting the staff as well as the parents 
to the goals of the program and being 
available to expedite program implemen- 
tation. Particular emphasis is placed on 
helping parents understand the nature of 
the learning disability with which their 
children are trying to cope. The coun- 
selor-examiner works closely at ail times 
with the principal in any area he requests. 
Again, this close cooperation is most 
helpful to children and contributes to the 
success of the program-. 

The counselor-examiner also works 
closely with the principal and teachers in 
curriculum study and revision. This 
function includes standardized test inter- 
pretation, identification of academic 
areas which seem in need of special 
emphasis, and helping to adjust curricu- 
lum goals to fit the needs of individual 
children. 

Within each building, other responsi- 
bilities may be assigned the counselor- 
examiner by the principal to further the 
elementary guidance program. These 
include orientation of new school per- 
sonnel, assisting in the planning of 
homebound instruction when needed, 
planning for children with physical 
problems (temporary or long term), and 
conducting orientation activities between 
grade six and the junior high level. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out 
that much of the acceptance of and 
cooperation with the counselor -examiner 
has resulted largely from concern by 
principals for children and from their 
strong support of the elementary guid- 
ance program. 
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Administration Problems 

In a fastgrowing town and school 
system, communication becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. Full staff meetings are 
time consuming, while written communi- 
cations become impersonal and may be 
interpreted in various ways. A combina- 
tion of both methods has proved most 
effective. But communication remains a 
problem. 

As the director of pupil personnel 
services also became assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of recruitment, his time 
became limited for the functioning of the 
department. Although a department head 
of secondary guidance, junior and senior 
high, was added, no specific provision was 
made for direction at the elementary 
level. However, since the counselor- 
examiners were experienced and had 
some longevity in the system, the 
program continued to function well. 



Evaluation 

The concept of one counselor-examiner 
per building has been one of the strongest 
points of the elementary program. This 
has made the counselor-examiner a 
member of the staff in each elementary 
schoo I —a p erson wh o is easi I y ab le to 
work with and consult with the principal, 
teachers, pupils, and parents. 

The cooperation and interest of the 
elementary principals in the program has 
helped its growth and effectiveness during 
the past years. 



Future of the Movement 

A change in school administration 
somewhat changed the structure of the 
guidance department for the 1968-69 
school year. Elementary counselors serve 
two schools. An increase in social workers 
is planned, and psychological testing will 
be provided by a psychologist or 
psychological examiner. 



NOTE: Since Mrs. Haitsch wrote the 
preceding description of elementary 
school guidance in Ridgefield, a number 
of changes have been made tn the 
program. In the following pages, John B. 
Phillips, Director of Special Services, 
explains the major changes and takes a 
look at possible future developments. 






Ridgefield Counselor Fills New Role 



By John B. Phillips 



Today in Ridgefield, the elementary 
school counselor performs roles as: (1) A 
sound applier and interpreter of child 
development, { 2 ) An effective consultant 
with administrators, teachers, and other 
faculty members, (3) An effective collab- 
orator with parents, (4) An effective 
counselor of children and (5) An effective 
applied research worker. 

Since 1968, two new elementary 
schools have opened, bringing the total to 
six. The duties of the elementary school 
counselor have changed. Because of the 
turnover of counselor-examiners and the 
shortage of counselor-examiners, each 
elementary school now has a half-time 
school counselor. The counselor is not a 
psychological examiner. A school psy- 
chologist provides special psychological 
testing and consultative services to the 
elementary schools in addition to provid- 
ing such services to the high school. One 
of the school social workers is assigned to 
serve the elementary schools. The 
1970-71 school budget provides for a 
further development of elementary 
school guidance. It is planned to have a 
full-time school counselor in each of the 
six elementary schools. 



Counselor Responsibilit^as 

The elementary school counselor serves 
as a consultant to the school principal 
and the teachers. He: 

1. Assists in the annual grouping of 
pupils for the next school year. 

2. Participates in case conferences 
regarding pupils who exhibit severe 
problems. 



3. Assists teachers in understanding 
pupils and in identifying pupils who may 
need special help. 

4. Serves as a consultant to the staff in 
the school curriculum development and 
improvement. 

5. Holds individual and group confer- 
ences with teachers regarding problem 
pupils and teaching-learning situations. 

6. Serves as a resource person for new 
teachers to assist them in understanding 
the school, the staff, the pupils, and the 
community. 

The elementary school counselor serves 
as an advisor. He: 

1. Works with pupils on an individual 
basis in groups concerning their educa- 
tional progress and their personal and 
social development. 

2. Assists in the orientation and 
placement of new pupils through pupil 
and parent conferences, appropriate test- 
ing, and analysis of records and confer- 
ences with the principal and teachers. 

The counselor serves as a collaborator 
with parents. He: 

1. Has conferences with parents to 
assist them in understanding their child- 
ren's progress in school. 

2. Has conferences with parents to 
enable them and the school to have a 
better understanding of the children. 

3. Has conferences with parents to 
interpret the school program. 
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The counselor assists in orientation. 
He; 

1. Helps the school provide orientation 
programs for P' spective kindergarten 
children and th .r parents, 

2. Works with junior high school 
personnel in providing orientation activi- 
ties for sixth-graders who will advance to 
the junior high school. 

The counselor does testing. He*. 

1 . Coordinates in the standardized 
group testing program for the school, 
including scheduling tests, orienting 
teachers, and collecting tests for scoring. 

2. Assists the principal in distributing 
the results of tests to the teachers and in 
interpreting the results to them. 

3. Analyzes test results and confers 
with the principal on the curriculum 
implications of the results for the school 
program. 

4. Assists the school in reporting test 
results to parents. 

5. Gives appropriate individual tests to 
pupils as the need arises. 

6. Gives appropriate tests to new 
prospective kindergarten and first-grade 
pupils at special registration periods and 
as they register Individually. 



The counselor arranges for homebound 
instruction for individual pupils who need 
it and follows homebound instruction to 
its completion. 

He follows the school progress of pupils 
to identify those who may have serious 
difficulties. 

He serves as a member of the pupil 
personnel services team. In this capacity, 
he: 

1. Works with the principal, teachers, 
and pupil personnel services specialists in 
presenting severe problem pupil cases to 
the Elementary School Planning and 
Placement Team for Special Education. 

2. Works with pupil personnel services 
specialists in providing a team approach 
to bring appropriate special services and 
special education to those pupils who 
have been judged as needing it. {One 
elementary school counselor serves as a 
permanent member of the Elementary 
School Planning and Placement Team for 
Special Education.) 



Future of Elementary Guidance in 
Ridgefield 

The 1970-71 budget provides for a 
full-time counselor for each elementr.rv 
school. With each school having 
full-time counselor instead of a half-time 
counselor, the counselor-pupil ratio will 
be reduced from 1:1100 to 1:550. The 
reduction in counselor-pupil ratio will 
bring the ratio in line with recognized 
recommendations and will enable the 
counselor to become a more effec^'ve 
member of the school faculty. 



It is hoped that tl>e problem of 
counselor turnover can be reduced. Of 
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the four elementary school counselors, 
two are completing their second year in 
the school system and the other two are 
finishing their first year. If longevity can 
be built up in elementary school guidance 
with competent counselors, the effective- 
ness of the guidance program should 
increase. It is also hoped that some men 
can be added to the guidance program. 
All of the counselors are women. The 
lack of men in elementary school 
education is becoming a problem, espe- 
cially In the education of upper elemen- 
tary school-age children. 

The Director of Special Services serves 
as both the Director of Professional 
Personnel and the Director of Pupil 
Personnel Services. Since an administra- 
tive assistant has been hired to work 
part-time in the Department of Profes- 
sional Personnel, the Director of Special 
Services should be able to serve more 
effectively as Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services. He should be able to coordinate 
better the elementary school guidance 
program. Hopefully, the program will 
show continued development and im- 
provement. 



Additional personne? will be greatjy 
needed in the immediate future in 
psychological testing. Since the coun- 
selors are not psychological examiners, 
the pupil referrals for specialized indi- 
vidual psychological testing are being 
handled by the school psychologist. The 
school psychologist serves the six elemen- 
tary schools and the high school. His case 
load is too high, The problem should be 
remedied by hiring an additional school 
psycholc^gist or a psychological examiner 
to assist him. 

At the present time, one school social 
worker i^rves ^jl’ six e'emeritary schools. 
In the future, izossibly, additional school 
social workf^r servscei v^ill bo needed as 
the work o? the coo-^.-st n s and social 
workers on the special 'Education cases 
becomes greater and more complex. 
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Elementary Guidance 
In Connecticut 






Skeletal Model for 
Elementary School Guidance 



Slowly but surely, elementary guidance 
has evolved from its rather timid and 
indecisive beginnings into a concept 
which can be described and categorized. 
This is not to say the development is 
complete but that the blurry image which 
elementary guidance has projected in the 
past is now becoming sharply defined. 

The philosophical bases on which the 
movement rests are referred to in tne 
introduction: Element:: has 
become a means oV deiivarinc* pn^vont:ve 
and developmental services to iii children 
through an enabling process devoted to 
meeting basic human needs. For every 
child, the ultimate :^oal is the develop- 
ment of a positive sc?!f ^viage, social and 
emotional maturiv. , arid academic 
achievements in lir.. with intellectual 
potential. 
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Rationale 

The skeletal model presented here and 
depicted on page 44 is built on the 
following principles: 

1— The public schools must provide an 
education for responsible living which 
demands preparation for eventt*:^! em- 
ployment and citizenship, adaptability to 
changing conditions, and the assumption 
of family responsibilities. To do this, 
education must r.'iodify itself to meet the 
individual needs of children. 

2— Guidance is a process which makes 
effective use of home, school, and 
community resources 5n meeting the 
individual needs of children. 

3— One of the most delicate and 
pressing needs in the provision of services 
to children is the coordination of efforts 
of all involved persons— parents, teachers, 
administrators, pupil personnel special- 
ists, and community representatives, 
including individual citizens, agencies, 
and organizations. 

4— The ultimate goal of education is the 
production of a self-directed problem- 
solver. This assumes the necessity of 
providing anproprate experiences which 
^/vi!l e.6 the ^iCvelcpment of self-direction, 

j coth in a[;3demic learning and in 

Ji^ehavior. Academic knowledge is rela- 
tively useless to an individual who cannot 
control hib own i^^havior and emotions. 
?^elf-dt-"cc.':!on also assumes the develop- 
or a satisfying and defensible 
• personal value system, as a basis for 

meeting life's problems. 
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5-Good statements of philosophy 
become translated into good action 
programs only as needs can be adequately 
presented and support effectively genera- 
ted. Implementation requires the coordin- 
ated and combined efforts of all inter- 
ested and informed individuals. In order 
for meaningful programs to be generated 
which reflect the philosophy of individual 
learning, an impact must be made upon 
the curriculum through curriculum teams 
and upon financial resources through 
administrators, boards of education, and 
boards of finance or city councils. 



Elementary Guidance Role (Function) 

As indicated in the schematic model, 
the three functions generally performed 
within the guidance role— coordination, 
consultation , counseling— frequently 
merge in practice. 

1 —Coordination (Working Relation- 
ships). One of the most demanding 
aspects in the performance of the 
guidance role is the necessity of building 
meaningful relationships among a great 
variety of persons. A major part of 
guidance work consists in focusing the 
efforts and attention of many child- 
related people on the total educational 
process. 

The key person in t!.is process has 
been, is now, and will continue to be the 
teacher. Since he works directly with 
pupils for a riajor portion of each school 
day, his influence on the child is crucial 
and his contribution xo the total guidance 
process is critical. In a real sense, the 
place where the guidance process be- 
comes localized and concentrated is the 
classroom. 



From an educational point of view, the 
efforts of all other significant persons 
portrayed in the schematic diagram are 
directed toward aiding the teacher in the 
education process. The elementary school 
counselor is expected to coordinate these 
efforts effectively. 

2— Consultation. The elementary guid- 
ance worker is expected through training 
and experience to have developed an 
expertise in the accumulation and inter- 
pretation of data in the field of child 
development in order properly to qualify 
as a consultant to parents, community 
representatives, teachers, administrators, 
and other school personnel. 

To fulfill this role, it is assumed that he 
will be highly competent in the areas of 
measurement and evaluation, education 
psychology, individual and group guid- 
ance, learning disabilities, and research 
techniques. In performing this role, he 
frees the administrator to administer, the 
teacher to teach, and fellow pupil 
personnel specialists to practice their 
specialty. 
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At the same time, he recognizes the 
necessity of utilizing the knowledge and 
skills of these other educators in carrying 
out the consultative role. One of his 
m^jor contributions in this role is to 
provide an impact on curriculum as part 
of the curriculum-development team. 

Ultimately, he serves as an advocate of 
total educational planning-behavioral, 
emotional, and academic. In this way, he 
acknowledges the necessity of providing a 
broad education which leads to self- 
understanding, personal development, 
Sijd social responsibility, as well as 
academic achievement. 

3-Counsoling. Although teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and other pupil personnel 
specialists frequently and properly exer- 
cise a counseling function, the elementary 
guidance specialist should be thoroughly 
equipped to serve as a counselor to 
parents and children. The performance of 
this professional role assumes a rigorous 
undergirding of psychological training 
and experience. 

Such training and experience should 
ensure the child and parent that genuine 
professional concern and help are avail- 
able to him. Training and experience in 
counseling techniques should also be 
useful in helping other school personnel 
carry out their particular counseling roles 
better. 
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Thanks . . 



Many parsons hav.a contributad to tha praparation of this publication. Tha Advisory 
Committaa on Elamentary School Guidance Services in Connecticut wishes to thank the 
many elementary school principals throughout the state who responded most 
cooperatively to its request for information on counseling services in their schools. 

Although not a member of the advisory committee, Joseph W. Constantine graciously 
contributed the excellent dfiscription of Hertford s elementary guidance program. 

Several members of the professional staff of the State Department of Education assisted 
ably in processing data generated by the committee's inquiries. Other persons offered 
valuable suggestions for the strengthening of the final draft. 



“Henry F. Drewniany 
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Advisory Committee on Elementary School 
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Mr. Henry F. Drewniany, Chairman 
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State Department of Education, Hartford 

‘ Mrs. Myrna Frank Gould 

Psychological Examiner/Counselor 
Fairfield Public Schools 

Mrs. Muriel E. Haitsch 
Psychological Examiner/Counselor 
Danbury Public Schools 

Francis J. Hennessy 
Counselor Educator 
University of Bridgeport 

William Hodge, Jr. 

Director of Guidance/Pupil Services 
Danbury Public Schools 

Robert P. Hopkins 
Hopkins Associates 
Hartford 

Joan D. Kerelejza 
Coordinator of Instruction 
Farmington Public Schools 

Arnold Lerner 
Head Counselor 
Conte Community School 
New Haven 

Thomas W. Mahan 
Associate Dean 
University of Hartford 
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r:;^nklin P. Plummer 
r^ptsrinlendent of Schools 
5ethai'\y Public Schools 

Thomas P. Ryan 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
North Haven Public Schools 

Stanley J. Setear 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
New Milford Public Schools 

Clarence H. Steinberger 
Secondary Guidance Consultant 
State Department of Education 

Margaret Stone 

Director Pupil Personnel Services 
Glastonbury Public Schools 

Henry C. Tenney 

Director Professional Education 

Central Connecticut State College 

Ellis D. Tooker 

Asst. Supt./Pupil Personnel Services 
Hartford Public Schools 

Edward A. Wicas 
Counselor Educator 
University of Connecticut 




